INDO-EUROPEAN TEADE OF THE ARABS.

the Kinsr of Benin to convey an ambassador to the King    CHAP,

ii
of Portugal, with a request that he would send mission- v       '__

to teach his people the Christian religion. This
negro ambassador informed King Joao that eastward 1484.
of Benin, some 350 leagues in the interior, there lived
a powerful monarch named Ogane, who held both
temporal and spiritual dominion over the neighbouring-
Kings, and that the King of Benin, on his own elevation
to the throne, sent him an embassy with rich presents,
and received from him the investiture and insignia of
sovereignty. His story tallied so remarkably with the
account of Prester John, which had been brought to the
peninsula by Abyssinian priests, that the King was
seized with an ardent desire to get further information
upon the subject, for he plainly saw how immensely his
double object of spreading Christianity and extending his
commerce by opening the road to the Indies would be
^furthered by an alliance with such a sovereign. He
^accordingly determined that the attempt should be made,
both by sea and land, to reach the country of Prester
John. The results of these expeditions form the subject
of another chapter.

At the time when the Portuguese first reached India
the Indo-European commerce was entirely in the hands
of the Arabs. After the death of Mohammed, the Arabs
began to promulgate his doctrines with the sword and to
extend the dominions subject to their sway. The rapidity
of their successes stands unrivalled in the history of
mankind. Having subdued Persia and Egypt, the Greeks
were cut off from intercourse with Alexandria, which had
for a long time been their principal resort for Indian
goods. The Arabs soon appreciated the enormous ad-
vantages derivable from Eastern commerce, and entered
upon the pursuit of mercantile enterprise with the same
ardour which had characterized their efforts as warriors.
They speedily outstripped the limits of previous nautical
investigation, and imported many of the most costly com-